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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect 
on October 24, 1938—a time of low wages, long 
working hours, large numbers of unemployed, and 
of employees fearful of wage cuts or job losses. 

Congress intended this act to bolster the 
economy by setting a modest “floor under wages” 
and “ceiling over hours’’—25 cents an hour for a 
44-hour work week. Fifteen million workers were 
covered by these standards. 

Fourteen years later—October 24, 1952—more 
than 20 million benefit from the 75-cent minimum 
established by the 1949 amendments and the 
overtime requirements after 40 hours. 

Our accomplishment is worthwhile. We have 
raised the standard of living of millions of workers, 
expanded job opportunities, and protected the 
honest employer against the cut-throat competitor 
who would exploit employees. Increased incomes 
have created more business, corporate profits 
have risen, investment has been encouraged. 
After defeating destructive ideologies in a global 
war, we are now engaged in a struggle with the 
world Communist movement. In this fight one 
of our best weapons is our contented labor force. 
The American worker, with his advances under 
Jaws such as the Fair Labor Standards Act, has 
little interest in communism with its appeal 
to the depressed, the discontented, the disaffected. 

We have done much; we can do more. The 
act can and should be further strengthened. 
I think we can be proud of our accomplishments 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and we can 
look forward to increased achievements. 
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“Tabor Standards for Peace and Security” 
will be the the Nineteenth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation, which is sched- 


theme of 


uled to meet in Washington on December 2 and 3. 
Called each year by the Secretary of Labor as a 


means of furthering cooperation between the 


States and the Federal Government in matters 
of labor legislation and administration, these 
conferences are attended by Governors’ repre- 


from all the States and Territories, 
of Columbia. Usually the dele- 
and 


sentatives 
and the District 
gates are labor commissioners representa- 
tives of organized labor. 

the the 


attempted to develop a practical and desirable 


From beginning Conference has 
program of labor legislation that could be recom- 
for all the States. These 
covered a field, 


dealing with minimum wages, child labor, work- 


mended and endorsed 
recommendations have broad 
men’s compensation, industrial health and safety, 
general powers and duties of State labor depart- 
ments, and other subjects. Throughout the years 
the Conference has continued to make recommen- 
dations in these fields, as well as others as the 
needs have developed. 


Early Conference Recommendations 

Much progress has been made in many of these 
fields since the first Conference. In 1936 the Con- 
ference specifically recommended both Federal and 
State minimum-wage laws applying to men as well 
as to women and minors. The Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act was passed in 1938. The next year 
one State —Connecticut—passed an amended min- 
imum-wage law applying to men as well as to 
women and minors. Hawaii and Puerto Rico fol- 
lowed 2 years later. Since then four other States— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and 
Rhode Island—have followed their example. 

The problem of unpaid wages was early called to 
the attention of the Conference by interested dele- 
gates. The failure of some employers to pay wages 
earned and the inability of the individual wage 
earner to settle disputes over wages due or to 
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collect them through court procedure presented a 
real problem, which was recognized by the Con- 
ference. In early 1934, five States had provisions 
in their wage laws under which the State labor 
department might take assignments of wages for 
workers. The Conference recommended that all 
2 of the Terri- 
tories and 16 States, most of them highly indus- 


States adopt this provision. Now 


trialized, have provisions for giving such aid to the 
workers, and during these years hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars due workers have been collected 
for them without charge. 


Protection for Children 

Increased protection for child workers has re- 
ceived attention of the Conference since its first 
meeting. The 1936 Conference specifically recom- 
mended a minimum age of 16 vears for entrance 
into industry and a 40-hour week for minors under 
18. At that time, only four States had a minimum 
age of 16 for general employment; only one State 
set a maximum 40-hour week for children under 
16; and no State had this standard for minors of 
16 and 17. 

With the passage of an improved child-labor law 
in 1950, Maryland became the twenty-third State 
to set a basic minimum age of 16. Alaska and 
Puerto Rico also have this minimum. One-fourth 
of the States, as well as the three Territories, now 
set a maximum 40-hour work week for children 
under 16, and seven of these have such a standard 
for minors of 16 and 17 also. 

One type of legislation generally in effect in 1934 
was workmen’s compensation laws. All but four 
States had some form of workmen’s compensation 
law, and since then these four States have adopted 
them. No law even yet covers all employments, 
but in line with Conference recommendations, 
coverage is being extended and benefits increased 
each year in many States. 

None of the early workmen’s compensation laws 
made definite provision for covering occupational 
diseases. The Conference has for years recom- 
mended full coverage and the more recent trend 
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is in that direction. As of early 1934, 13 States 
covered occupational diseases, but only 5 of these 
provided for full coverage. Now the list has more 
than trebled and more laws include full coverage 
than partial. Virginia in 1952 became the twenty- 
sixth State to include all occupational diseases. 
The laws of Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the two Federal laws are also all-inclusive. 
Nineteen States and Puerto Rico cover listed 
diseases only. This leaves only three States having 
no coverage at all for occupational diseases. 

A strong State department of labor has also 
been recognized from the beginning of the Con- 
ference as essential to progress in improved work- 
ing conditions. Important gains have been made 
in this field. As of today, all but one State and 
the District of Columbia have a department of 
labor, although many of these do not administer 
all of the labor laws in the State. Since 1934 labor 


departments with enlarged powers and duties have 
been set up in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Throughout the years, the Conference has been 
concerned with special current needs. For in- 
stance, recommendations have been made from 
time to time relating to the problems of migra- 
tory labor, older workers, unemployment, and 
others. During the war the Conference went on 
record as favoring as few relaxations in labor laws 
as possible, but outlining a policy for granting 
relaxations under appropriate safeguards when 
they were absolutely necessary. Again during the 
recent. defense period, the Conference called for 
maintenance of existing standards to sustain the 
health, efficiency and morale of the workers. 


Department Sets Up Exhibit at CIO Convention 





S. DEPARTMENT Of 


LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


Here's the exhibit the Department of Labor is showing at the National Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in Los 
Angeles, opening November 17. One of the anti-Communist activities of the Department, the main center panel contrasts the status 


of the worker behind the iron curtain with that of the free worker in the United States. 


It is flanked on one side by popular publica- 


- tions of the Department. The display was made by the Department's Division of Visual Services. 
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Tobin Names 6 New Members 
To Federal Advisory Council 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in mid- 
October appointed six new members to the Federal 
Advisory Council of the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Two of the new members will serve as employer 
representatives, three as representatives of the 
public, and one as a representative of labor. 

Appointment of the new members brings the 
membership of the Council to 35. The group ad- 
vises the secretary of Labor and the Bureau of 
Employment Security on policies and operations 
pertaining to the conduct of the Federal-State em- 
ployment service and Federal-State unemployment 
insurance program. 

The new members of the Council are: (For Em- 
plevers George Jacoby, director of personnel, 
General Motors Corp. and member of the Social 
Legislation Committee. U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merece, and A. D. Marshall, manager, Emplovee 
Benefits Service Department, General Electric Co. ; 
(Public Representatives): Clark Kerr, chancellor, 
University of California and former director of its 
of Industrial Richard A. 


Department of Economics, 


Institute Relations; 


Lester, chairman, 
Princeton University, and Lester B. Grainger, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Urban League, who in 
1945-46 was special adviser to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Leonard Lesser, legal consultant, Social Security 
Department, United Auto Workers (CIO) is the 


new labor representative on the Council. 


Bank Fined in W-H Case; 
Must Reimburse Employees 


A Deeatur, Ala., bank which 


pleaded nolo contendere (no contest) to charges of 


Birm ingham, y ila. 


violating the Fair Labor Standards Act, was fined 
$4,712.37 in the Federal District Court here. 

The State National Bank was charged with vio- 
lating the minimum-wage, overtime, and record- 
keeping provisions of the act over a 2-year period 
beginning in January 1950. The record-keeping and 
other violations were spelled out in a 35-count 
criminal information charging, among other things, 
that the Florence and Sheffield branch banks had 
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falsified their records by entering fewer hours than 
employees had actually worked. 

Judge Seybourn H. Lynne, who imposed sen- 
tence, reduced the fine to $1,000 on condition that 
the employees be reimbursed within 60 days. Em- 
plovees of all three banks—Tuscumbia, as well as 
Florence and Sheffield 
in back wages due them. 


will share in the $3,712.37 


The case was develeped by investigators of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, and the court action 
was instituted and prosecuted by the United States 
Attorney assisted by the regional attorney of the 
Office of the Solicitor of Labor 


$9.3 Billion for Construction 
Sets Record During Third Quarter 


Dollar outlays for new construction exceeded 
the 3-billion mark for the third consecutive time 
in September, to round out the largest quarterly 
volume on record—$9.3 billion. Figure for the 
third quarter of 1951 was $8.7. 

Figures are based on preliminary estimates of 
the Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Building Materials Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

September expenditures totaled $3,112 million, 
about the same as in August. Private expendi- 
tures totaled $2,037 million, and public, $1,075 
million. A high level of construction activity is 
usual for this time of vear. 

Comparing the record volume for July-Septem- 
ber 1952 with that for the third quarter 1951, pri- 
vate residential building and public utilities con- 
struction were higher, and private nonresidential 
building was lower—each by 9 percent. Private 
new construction activity as a whole was up by 3 
percent. All major types of new public construc- 
tion, except public housing, also showed an 
increase over the vear; the entire public sector Was 
13 percent greater. 

For the first 9 months combined, private ex- 
penditures this vear, at $16.1 billion, were slightly 
under last year’s total. In contrast, publie con- 
struction, totaling $8.1 billion, was up by a fifth, 
largely as a result of increased Federal spending 
for military, atomic energy, and defense-plant 
facilities, particularly in the first half of the vear 











Productivity Climb Steady 
In Glass Container Industry 


Productivity in the glass container industry has 
increased steadily, with two exceptions, in every 
year since 1939, according to a survey issued in 
mid-October by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The reversals came between 1947 and 1948 
when a 15-percent drop in production brought a 
6-percent rise in man-hours per unit of output. 
In 1950 and 1951, however, man-hours per unit of 
production resumed the downward trend through 
fuller utilization of plant capacity, installation of 
improved machinery and equipment, continuous 
operation of plants, and the harmonious state of 
labor relations in the industry. 


Standardization a Factor 


The standardized glass container, brought into 
widespread use during the war and early postwar 
years, probably reduced unit manpower require- 
ments more than any other single factor, the 
survey disclosed. Standardization of containers 
into a relatively few types resulted in larger 
quantities of each style and therefore longer 
production runs. Unit man-hours fell with the 
lengthening of production runs. 

Improvements in technology contribute to the 
declining unit trend. The principal 
stages in the manufacture of glass containers today 


man-hour 


are glass-making, forming, annealing, and inspect- 
ing and packaging. 

According to the principal union in the industry, 
as reported to BLS, the harmonious labor rela- 
tions and the attitude of the union towards intro- 
duction of technological advances, operations of 
plants on a continuous basis, and incentive pay 
systems have contributed to the decline in unit 
labor requirements. The union claims noninterfer- 
ence with technological progress because it realizes 
that in the long run more men will be employed 
than the few who might lose their positions through 
the introduction of more highly automatic ma- 
chinery. Continuous operation was introduced in 
some plants in the late thirties and became general 
during World War II. Provisions for continuous 
operation were actually included in union contracts 
by 1946. 
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NLRB Names Fields 
New Executive Secretary 


Ogden W. Fields has been appointed Executive 
Secretary to the National Labor Relations Board. 
Fields Louis R. Becker, Executive 
Secretary since 1951, who resigned to enter private 


succeeds 


law practice in Washington, D. C. He assumed his 
new duties on November 1, the effective date of 
Becker's resignation. 

An employee with 11 vears’ service with NLRB, 
Fields first came to the Board’s Chicago office as a 
field examiner in 1941. Two years later he trans- 
ferred to the Seattle Regional Office. 

In 1944, Fields transferred to the Washington 
headquarters of the Board, where he was succes- 
sively promoted to administrative examiner, admin- 
istrative officer, and associate executive secretary. 


Has Varied Career 


Before joining the staff of the Board, Fields 
worked in the circulation department of a San 
Francisco newspaper; he was a branch manager for 
a brewing company, a county director for the State 
Relief Administration of California, a labor co- 
ordinator with WPA in that State, a manager of a 
migratory labor camp under the Farm Security 
Administration, and served as resident adviser at 
Syracuse University. 

Fields received his A. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of California, and did graduate work at 
Columbia University and the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Svracuse Uni- 
versity. He received his LL. B. from George 
Washington University Law School, becoming a 
member of the District of Columbia Bar in 1949. 

Born in San Francisco, Fields is 42 years old, 
married, and has three children. 


Canada Reports Wage Rise 


Industrial employment, payrolls, and average 
weekly wages and salaries in Canada were at rec- 
ord levels in 1951, according to the annual review 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Per capita 
weekly wages and salaries advanced to $49.61, 
showing widespread increases in most areas and 
industries. 
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“Design for Safety” 


Makes its debut 
on television 


A new half-hour safety sound movie—* Design 
For Safety” is creating 
Produced by the U. 5. Department of Labor in 


cooperation with the University of Maryland, this 


widespread interest. 


film has already been requested by about 90 
television stations and safety groups in all parts 
of the country, including Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Canada. 

Showing how safety is being integrated into the 
curriculum of the college of engineering at Mary- 
land University, the story is told by following a 
student, Fred Conners, through his 4 years at 
Maryland. By accompanying him into classrooms, 
sharing his experiences in the workshops, and look- 
ing over his shoulder while he prepares his home- 
work, the film Fred first 
indoctrinated with the importance of safety in 


shows how becomes 
engineering and later acquainted with its appli- 
cation in engineering problems. 

The film ends on Graduation Day with these 


President H. C. Byrd of Maryland 


University which Fred will remember throughout 


words from 


his career: “. . . the 
machines and processes 
vou will design and 
build, and whose opera- 
tions you will supervise, 
are not ends in them- 
selves. They have but 
one final purpose in 
life—to serve mankind. 
And mankind will not 
be fully served until the 
when the 


machines and processes 


day comes 





of production are so de- 

signed, and so built, and so utilized as to reduce to 
a minimum the tragic loss of human life, skill, and 
happiness which industrial accidents cause.”’ 
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“Design For Safety” is one of the results of the 


President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. It 
carries out the Conference Committee on Educa- 
tion’s recommendation “that industrial safety be 
made an integral part of college engineering courses 
to the end that graduate engineers enter industry 
educated to understand, and equipped to handle 
safety as a part of their future 

Members of the Coordinating Committee of the 
President’s Conference, meeting in Washington 
on October 16, previewed the film at its first 
About 100 of the Nation’s top-flight 
safety men saw it on October 18 when it was 


basic work.”’ 


showing. 


screened in Chicago for the executive committee 
of the American Society of Safety Engineers pre- 
A second 
Chicago showing on October 20 was presented for 


ceding the National Safety Congress. 


representatives of nearly 100 field organizations 
of the Federal Safety Council. 

The film was directed by the Washington, D. C., 
director of the Peabody prize-winning news show 
“See It Now,” and is narrated by TV commentator 
Walter Cronkite. The running time is 27 minutes 
9 seconds. Until the first of the vear, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s prints of the film will be reserved 
for use on television, in order to reach the greatest 
possible general audience. Thereafter, prints will 
be available for loan on a “first come, first served” 
basis, but with preference being given to colleges 
of engineering and industrial safety groups in that 
order. 

Requests for use of loan prints should be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 5. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
Prints of the film may be purchased from Ankers- 
Loeb Productions, 1124 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C., at $75 each. 












Above: A class in leatherwork for patients at a San 
Francisco hospital. Inset: To improve an injured hand, 
a soldier patient works with metal under the direction of 
an occupational therapist—a member of the all-officer 
Women's Medical Specialist Corps of the Army. 


Jobs Waiting 
For Women 
Therapists 


Shortages acute in 
veterans’ and Armed Forces’ hospitals 

















Excellent employment opportunities exist for 
qualified women in the small but rapidly expanding 
field of occupational therapy, where services are 
vitally needed by both the Armed Forces and the 
civilian population. Shortages are mest acute In 
hospitals for veterans and the Armed Forces. 

This is the employment picture in the field as 
depicted in a report recently released by the 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, ‘The 
Outlook for Women as Occupational Therapists.” 

Primary aim of occupational therapy is to bring 
about physical or mental recovery through creative, 
industrial, educational, and recreational activities. 
In addition, the acquisition of new skills helps the 
sick or disabled in economic or recreatienal goals 

Ninety-eight percent (or about 5,000) of occupa- 
tional therapists in the United States are women, 
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according to available estimates. They work in 
hospitals, in tuberculosis and cardiac sanatoria, in 
institutions for children, in homes for the aged, 
in Visiting nurses’ associations, and in curative 
workshops. The latter usually give treatment to 
patients who are no longer hospitalized but are 
still under a physician's care. Employment oppor- 
tunities also exist in industrial centers which treat 
injured workers. Insurance companies, finding that 
occupational therapy speeds recovery, are using It 


to reduce the period ef accident compensation. 


Duties Involved 

Duties of the occupational therapist are many 
and varied, the report discloses, and are deter- 
mined to a large extent by the type of institution 
as well as by the particular needs of the patient. 
After the physician has diagnosed the ailment and 
stated treatment objectives, the therapist selects 
and carries out the appropriate treatment—type- 
setting, Weaving, painting, or leatherwork, for 
example. This responsibility, the bulletin states, 
distinguishes occupational therapy as a field in 
which the worker “has wide scope for the exercise 
of her resourcefulness and imagination as well as 
her full range of skills in arts and crafts.”’ 

If an occupational therapist is employed in a 
neuropsychiatric hospital, for instance, she may be 
concerned with helping a veteran to acquire a 
vocational skill as well as to achieve social adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, an injured workman may 








require treatment designed to help restore to 
usefulness an injured hand or leg. The same is true 
of the arthritic victim and others who need to 
strengthen muscles or increase joint range. 

In order to perform the multitudinous duties of 
her job, the occupational therapist must have ex- 
tensive training. The usual training period is 4 or 
5 vears bevond high school, in schools acceptable to 
the American Medical Association's Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals. 

Some training is also given by the Armed Forces, 
which in recent years have suffered a shortage of 
occupational therapists. For instance, a college 
graduate whose studies included 2 years in a recog- 
nized school of occupational therapy may apply to 
the Army, and if accepted, complete the remain- 
der of her training while receiving an officer's sal- 
ary. Single women high-school graduates may 
enlist for a 3-vear period and request training as 
occupational therapy assistants 

Occupational therapists usually have good work- 
ing conditions and liberal vacation provisions, the 
Women’s Bureau study states. Their salaries com- 
pare favorably with those of nurses and other 
medical technicians. Because of the shortage of 
skilled workers, opportunities to advance are also 
excellent, the report concludes. 

Job opportunities for women in physical therapy 
were discussed in the October Labor Information 


Bulletin. 


are available from the Women’s Bureau 


Single copies of the complete studies 





Lt. Jean Culburtson, of the Women's Medical Specialist Corps, 
works with an Air Force patient at a base in Illinois. 
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Therapist makes a game of treatment to hold the interest of a 
3-year-old poliomyelitis patient, daughter of a master sergeant. 
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ILO Petroleum Committee 
Meets in the Netherlands 


The Petroleum Committee of the International 
Labor Organization held its fourth Session in 
Scheveningen, Netherlands, October 14-25. On 
its agenda were two principal items: Principles 
and Methods Used in Determining Wages in the 
Petroleum Industry and Social Services in the 
Petroleum Industry. 

This Committee is one of 10 ILO tripartite com- 
mittees which meet about every 2 vears to discuss 
labor matters of particular interest to a given in- 
dustry or occupation. Fourteen countries are en- 
titled to send tripartite delegations to this Com- 
mittee: Argentina, Burma, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela. 

The United States Delegation consisted of the 
following individuals: Robert R. Behlow of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; John Edward Brantley, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense, Department of the Interior; 
John W. Piercey (adviser), Labor Attache, The 
Hague, representing the Government. John C. 
Quilty, Industrial Relations Department, Shell 
Oil Co.; H. W. Jones, Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Atlantic Refining Co.; Francis Beatty, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (adviser); M. H. Diaz, 
Gulf Oil Corp. (adviser); W. M. Roberts, Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif. (adviser), representing the em- 
plovers. Lloyd A. Haskins, Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, CIO; James A. Garrett, Interna- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, AFL, 
representing the workers. 

Nonfarm Placements Reach 
New 1952 Monthly High—588,200 


Increased demand for nonfarm workers pushed 
public employment service job placements for 
August to a new 1952 monthly high of 588,200. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security, 
in announcing the figures said that the increase in 
nonagricultural placements was due largely to 
gains in such major industry groups as manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and construction. 

Total placements for the month, including 
agricultural workers, totaled 1,66¢ ,200. 


Plans Completed To Pay 
New Veteran Compensation 


Fina! arrangements have been completed with 
representatives of all States and the Governors of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for beginning 
unemployment compensation pavments to vet- 
erans discharged from the Armed Services under 
conditions other than dishonorable on or since 
June 27, 1950. 

The unemployment compensation provisions of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, Title IV, became effective, insofar as pay- 
ments to veterans are concerned, on October 15 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, in an- 
nouncing the agreements between the Department 
of Labor and the States, said that security agencies 
which administer State unemployment insurance 
laws also will be responsible for administration of 
the veterans’ compensation program in. their 
respective States. Costs of administration and the 
payments themselves will be borne by the Federal 
Government. 


Provisions of Act 


The act provides for 26 weeks of payments when 
made for total unemployment at the rate of $26 
per week or until a total of $676 has been paid. 

Veterans receiving the payments must meet 
certain conditions. In all cases they must be able 
to work and not refuse any suitable job. They 
must have had 90 days of continuous service or 
have been discharged for service-incurred injury 
or disability. They are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation for any week in which they 
are receiving mustering-out pay. The new act 
provides only for payments of compensation to 
veterans who are unemployed because they cannot 
find suitable jobs. 

All the States are urging veterans to contact 
the local State employment service offices and 
register for work as soon as they are ready to enter 
the labor market, Tobin said. He also said that 
as individual State laws differ, unemployed vet- 
erans should contact the nearest local office and 
register for work and seek information regarding 
their eligibility and when they can file claims 
these essentials, he 


Immediate clearance of 


declared, will speed up the payments of claims. 
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Employment Service Places 254,600 Disabled Workers in Year 


Job placements of disabled men and women by 
the Federal-State employment service during the 
fiscal year 1952 totaled 254,600, it was disclosed 
during the eighth annual observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, Octo- 
ber 5-11. 

Although the 1952 figure represented a decline 
of 8 percent from the 1951 total of handicapped 
worker job placements, it was 44 percent above the 
pre-Korea (1950) fiscal year volume, according to 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

According to BES figures, the decline between 
1951 and 1952 resulted from fewer—about 10 per- 
cent—male handicapped workers being placed. 
Job placements of handicapped women, however, 
totaling 33,200 during the year ending June 30, 
rose to the highest volume since World War IT. 

About 114,000 disabled veterans were included 
in the 254,600 total for 1952—a decline of 14 per- 
cent from 1951, but an increase of 25 percent over 
the 1950 total. 

BES attributes the decline in the number of dis- 
abled veteran placements to the absorption into 
the civilian economy of disabled World War II 
veterans. According to BES figures, this is borne 
out by the decline in the number of disabled vet- 
erans’ applications on file at local public employ- 
ment offices. Between June 30, 1946, and June 30, 
1951, applications of disabled veterans on file 
showed a drop of 86 percent. At the end of the 1952 
fiscal vear, 33,300 such applications were on {ile 
with the local offices as compared with 228,000 





Practicing what it preaches, the Department of Labor employs 
numerous physically handicapped workers. At work in the 
Department are two young women who are deaf—Etta Cabbage, 
left, and Nancy J. Hutchinson, both typists. 


at the end of the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1946. 

BES figures show that in the last dozen years, 
great advances have been made in overcoming both 
employer and public prejudice which once was re- 
sponsible for relatively low employment of the 
physically handicapped. Since 1940, the public 
employment service has made roughly 2,400,000 
placements of disabled persons. 

NEPH Week this vear was widely observed 
throughout the country in hundreds of cities and 
towns, according to reports to the Labor Depart- 


ment. 


Four Health Problems on Agenda ofILO Committee 


Four problems in the field of industrial health 
and hygiene made up the agenda of the second 
session of the International Labor Organization- 
World Health Organization Joint Committee on 
Occupational Health held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
last month. 

Subjects under consideration during the meeting 
included Notification of Occupational Diseases, 
The Organization of Factory Medical Services, 
Problems of Industrial Medicine in Agriculture, 
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and Protection of the Health of Women and Young 
Persons in Employment. 

Set up by the two organizations in 1946, the 
Committee has a total membership of 10 experts, 
5 appointed by the ILO and 5 by the WHO. Dr 
Leonard Greenburg, Director of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene and Safety Standards, New 
York State Department of Labor—a Committee 
member who was one of the 5 original ILO ap- 


pointees—attended the session. 
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Production Worker Employment in Primary Smelting and Refining of Nonferrous Metals (in Thousands) 


Employment in Nonferrous Metals Rises Slightly 


Additional, though moderate, increases foreseen as new plants get under way 


Employment in the nonferrous metal industries 
has increased only slightly during the past 2 vears 
despite acute shortages, particularly in copper and 
aluminum, which have caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to limit their use in civilian goods, the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals is a relatively small industry, and its im- 
portance in a defense period is out cf proportion 
to its size. 

Production workers employed in the industry 
totaled 47,500 in August 1952, only 1,500 above 
the June 1950 level. However, a moderate in- 
crease is predicted for the remainder of 1952 
and 1953. Nearly all this increase will come 
in the primary aluminum industry which is 


10 


presently engaged in a large expansion program 

Production of primary aluminum during the 
first 6 months of 1952 set a record for any com- 
parable period in the postwar vears. About 
165,000 short tons of primary aluminum were pro- 
duced in the United States in 1939. World War 
II demands brought about a rapid expansion, and 
output in 1943 reached a peak of 920,179 tons, or 
about 7 times the annual prewar average. It is 
estimated that primary aluminum production for 
1952 will fall just short of 1,000,000 tons, compared 
with 836,881 tons in 1951. Completion of current 
expansion will give the industry a capacity of 1.7 
million tons by the end of 1954. 

Output of the smelters and refiners of the other 
three important nonferrous metals—copper, lead, 
and zinc—has followed somewhat similar trends 
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over the past 10 vears. During World War II, 
annual production of primary copper rose to a 
level considerably above that of the immediate 
prewar period. In 1946 it had declined to slightly 
below the prewar level, but then began a steady 
rise through 1950, except for a temporary setback 
in 1949. 

Although mobilization requirements greatly 
stimulated demand for copper, production actually 
declined somewhat in 1951 from the postwar peak 
recorded in 1950. Total output in 1952 is expected 
to approximate last year’s production. There has 
been no expansion in the smelting and refining of 
copper because of the inadequate supply of copper 
ore available. Plans are under way to increase 
supplies by opening new mine deposits and re- 
activating old mines in the United States as well 
as by relying more on production of copper ore in 
foreign countries. These increases, however, are 
not expected to materialize until after 1953. 


Located Near Mines 


Most smelters are located near the mining and 
ore concentrating centers, except for a few East 
Coast smelters which process imported ores. Of 
the 14 principal primary copper smelters, 10 are 
in the Mountain States and there is one each in 
New Jersey, New York, Texas, and Washington. 
On the other hand, 5 of the 13 principal copper 
refining plants, with nearly two-thirds of the total 
reining capacity, are on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
This concentration on the East Coast reflects the 
importance of smelted but unrefined imports. 
Also, markets for refined copper are hear by. 

Aluminum plants are generally located near 
sources of cheap electric power which is needed in 
quantity to reduce alumina to aluminum. The 
Pacific Northwest, where river systems provide 
power, is the major producing area in primary 
aluminum. Water power is also providing the 
electricity for plants in New York, North Carolina, 
and Alabama. A plant in Point Comfort, Tex., is 
operating on natural gas which generates elec- 
tricity. 

New plants are now being constructed in 
Chalmette, La., Corpus Christi and Rockdale, 
Tex., Wenatchee, Wash., Arkadelphia, Ark., and 
Kalispell, Mont. BLS estimates that thousands of 
new workers will be needed to man these plants. 
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NLRB Opens Office 
At Winston-Salem for Area 


A new regional office of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been opened at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to serve the States of North and 
South Carolina. 

George J. Bott, General Counsel of the Board, 
announced the appointment of Reed Johnston as 
director of the new region. Sidney J. Barban was 
named chief law officer. 

North Carolina was formerly part of the NLRB 
region having headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
and South Carolina cases formerly were handled 
through the NLRB regional office at Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnston has been stationed in Winston-Salem 
since 1946. He has been with the Board for 9 
years. Previous to that, he was an inspector with 
the Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. He is a native of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Barban has been an attorney in the Baltimore 
regional office of NLRB since he came to the 
agency in 1944. A native of Cape Charles, Va., 
he is a graduate of the University of Virginia. 

Bott said that the new regional office is being 
established to speed up the handling of NLRB 
cases in the Carolinas, and to reduce travel and 
other costs. 

In opening the Winston-Salem office, Bott said: 
“This will result not only in quicker and more 
efficient service, but it should mean substantial 
savings to labor and management groups, as well 
as to the Government.”’ 

ILGWU Film 
Available in Spanish 

“With These Hands” a film produced by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
is now available in Spanish. 

Through special arrangements made by the 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, the Spanish version 
of the film was shown to a group of Latin Ameri- 
can labor leaders who are visiting the United 
States under the Point Four Technical Coopera- 
tion Program. 

“With These Hands” traces the struggles of a 
worker from the 1910 sweatshop till the present, 
and runs about 50 minutes. 














































what will happen in labor in Dee. 








Conferences—Conventions BuiLpInG ConsTRUCTION 
December 1—Technical Meeting on the Protection of Associated General Contractors of America Eastern 
Young Workers in Asian Countries, with relation to Washington Builders Chapter Washington and 
their Vocationai Preparation (International Labor Idaho—Carpenters (AFL). 


Organization)—Ceylon, India. 
December 1— Meeting of Experts on Productivity (ILO)— CHEMICALS 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
December 1—Latin American Manpower Technical Con- 
ference (ILO)—Lima, Peru. 


December 1—Meeting of Experts on the Prevention and y 
COMMUNICATIONS 


American Cyanamid Co.—Warners and Linden, N. J 
Mine, District 50 Independent 


Suppression of Dust in Mining, Tunneling and Quarry- 


ing (ILO Geneva, Switzerland. Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co Intrastate 
December 2—Nineteenth National Conference on Labor Md.— Maryland Telephone Union (Ind 
Legislation—Washington, D. C. 
December 4—Virginia State Industrial Union Council FABRICATED MetTaL Propvucrts 
(Congress of Iadustrial Organizations Richmond, Va. 


Douglas and Lomason Co.—Detroit, Mich.— Auto Work- 


December 4—Ohio State Industrial Union Council (CLO rs (AFI 
: ers (. 4). 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
December 4—International Transportation Association : , 
sie PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
(Independent)—Chicago, III. 
Franklin Association of Chicago—Chicago, II Printing 
Expirations of Union Contracts! Pressmen (AFL). 


APPAREL 


, . ; TEXTILE MILL Propwcrts 
Associated Corset and Brassiere Manufacturers, Ine.— 


New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Garment (American Federa- Clifton Manufacturing Co.—Clifton and Converse, 8. C 
tion of Labor). Textile Workers (Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Childrens Dress, Cotton Dress and Sportswear Contractors 
Association, Inc.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Garment TRANSPORTATION 
(AFL). 
Industrial Association of House Dress, Robe and Uniform Philadelphia Transportation Co.—Philadelphia, Pa 


Manufacturers, Ine.——New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Transport Workers (CIO). 
Garment (AFL). 
Industrial Association of Juveniie Apparel Manufacturers, 
Ine.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Garment (AFL). 
Phillips-Jones Corp.—Pennsylvania and New York— 
Garment Workers (AFL). 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


General American Transportation Corporation (Plastic 
Division East Chicago, Ind.—Steelworkers (CIO 
General American Transportation Corporation (Produe- 
‘ ai ne vay ‘Nar nts ac > oC 
Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics tion and Maintenance De partment Mast hicago, 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record Ind.—Steelworkers (CIO). 
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Some Current Publications 


Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, July 1, 
1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1062. A 
report on the study of union scales of wages and hours 
in effect on July 1, 1951, for the printing industry in 
77 cities. 44 pp. 25 cents. 





Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1092. Data are presented in this publication to 
provide background information for persons concerned with the economic and 
employment problems of an aging population. 58 pp. 30 cents. 


Occupational Wage Surveys.—By region, month surveyed, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin numbers, pages, and price, as follows: A/bany-Schenectady- 
Troy, N. Y., March 1952.—No. 1108. 20 pp. 15 cents; Birmingham, Ala., 
April 1952.—No. 1107. 19 pp. 15 cents; Chicago, Till... March 1952.—No. 1105. 
14 pp. 25 cents; Columbus, Ohio, April 1952.—No. 1109. 22 pp. 20 cents; 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 1952.—No. 1094. 46 pp. 25 cents; Phoenix, 
Ariz., March 1952—No. 1103. 17 pp. 15 cents. 


{ Description of the Revised Wholesale Price Index.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Serial No. R. 2067. Reprinted from the February 1952 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Re rie Ww. 7 pp. 5 cents. 


Labor Laws and Their Administration.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin 
No. 155. This discussion embodies the proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth 
Convention of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
which met September 1951 in Seattle, Wash. 145 pp. 35 cents. 


The Outlook for Women as Physical Therapists.—Women’s Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 203-1. Revised. 51 pp. 20 cents. 


The Outlook for Women as Occupational Therapists.—W omen’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 203-2. Revised. 51 pp. 20 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine stvle. Keep abreast of domestic 
news about labor and government, for the and international labor news. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION - U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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